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FOREWORD 


Since  its  beginning  eight  years  ago,  Friends-in-Art  has  been  seeking  ways 
for  blind  people  to  have  a  more  satisfying  museum  experience.  At  the  same 
time,  the  museum  world  itself  is  changing;  a  new  concern  with  community  in¬ 
volvement  has  developed.  At  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Museums,  June  10-14,  1984,  the  focus  of  the  talks  was  on  museums  in 
service  to  the  community.  This  service  is  not  possible  without  collaboration 
among  museums,  patrons,  and  educational  institutions.  Such  cooperation 
will,  as  independent  efforts  cannot,  help  preserve  the  museum  as  a  lifelong 
center  of  learning.  For  example,  as  funds  for  cultural  subjects  in  schools  de¬ 
crease,  museum  personnel  can  help  develop  innovative  ways  to  introduce  art 
into  the  classroom. 

The  annual  AAM  meeting  focused  on  just  how  museums  Fit  into  society. 
Museums  have  served  the  community  for  many  years,  but  as  Paul  Thoreau,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Richmond,  phrased  it,  museums 
exist  "in  a  temple  of  isolation  to  which  only  a  few  have  been  invited."  His  re¬ 
marks  continued,  "Museums  belong  to  all  of  us.  In  years  past,  we  have  given  lip 
service  to  the  idea  of  openness.  How  we  really  are  unlocking  the  doors,  asking 
all  aspects  of  the  community  to  come  in." 

Baltimore  mayor  William  Schaefer  urged  more  bluntly,  "You  must  involve 
the  community  if  the  museum  is  to  survive.  To  get  this  support,  museums 
must  be  a  visible  part  of  the  community." 

Sarah  Booth  Conroy,  who  covers  fine  arts  for  the  Washington  Post,  in  a 
meeting  titled  "The  Museum  as  Hews:  How  It  Looks  From  the  Other  Side," 
suggested  inviting  a  reporter  to  the  museum  for  a  day,  and  giving  the  news¬ 
paper  writer  an  idea  of  how  fascinating  the  museum  really  is.  This  openness  is 
the  key  in  public  relations  and  fund-raising  drives.  The  natural  result  is  to  in¬ 
crease  museum  attendance. 

In  a  panel  discussion  titled  "Special  Populations  Really  Aren't,"  David 
Parks,  Department  of  Special  Programs  with  the  national  Park  Service,  pointed 
out  that  the  best  programs  are  the  ones  that  serve  all  the  people.  Federal  reg¬ 
ulation  504  provides  the  legal  mandate  for  making  the  museum  accessible  to 
all,  but  it  simply  makes  good  sense  to  design  programs  so  that  no  one  is 
excluded. 

At  the  same  time,  blind  and  physically  handicapped  individuals  have  the 
responsibility  to  make  their  interests  and  responses  known  to  museum  per¬ 
sonnel.  This  is  the  only  way  that  programs  can  be  better  designed  to  give  all 
citizens  access  to  our  cultural  heritage.  The  outgoing  head  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  F.  Dillon  Ripley,  in  his  keynote  address  termed  this  mission  one  of 
great  seriousness  and  great  fun.  Museums  first  must  know  what  it  is  they  offer 
the  community;  then  they  must  Figure  out  how  best  to  present  it  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  how  to  share  it  so  the  entire  community  feels  included  in  the 
museum's  mission.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  community  enjoy  what  Ripley 
termed  the  "gentle  teaching"  of  museums. 

At  the  convention  of  the  American  Council  of  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia,  Bar¬ 
bara  Chandler,  Co-Chairperson  of  Friends-in-Art,  gathered  four  professionals 
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in  museum  access  for  the  handicapped.  On  July  2,  1984,  they  held  a 
discussion.  Dr.  Rose  Resnick  was  the  moderator,  and  Dr.  Alice  P.  Kenney  was 
the  discussant.  Many  useful  ideas  were  presented  on  how  museums  can  make 
themselves  more  attractive  to  handicapped  people,  as  well  as  on  how  blind 
people  can  better  appreciate  the  gentle  teaching  offered  by  museums. 

Reference 

Aviso,  the  newsletter  of  the  American  Association  of  Museums.  August,  1984. 
(Published  by  Museum  news). 
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OPENING  REMARKS 

by  Rose  Resnick 

To  give  you  a  general  frame  of  reference  for  our  discussion  today,  let  me 
relate  the  general  purposes  of  our  meeting.  The  first  is  to  exchange  ideas  on 
furthering  the  accessibility  of  art,  primarily  in  museums.  Second,  we  want  to 
develop  a  consensus  on  publicizing  this  kind  of  project.  We'd  also  like  to  get 
ideas  from  members  who  would  like  to  implement  these  kinds  of  programs 
in  their  own  locality. 

There  are  supposedly  museums  all  over  the  country  with  this  kind  of  tac¬ 
tual  exhibit,  at  least  because  of  the  requirements  of  section  504.  However,  I'm 
sure  a  lot  of  you  have  had  the  experience  of  finding  most  things  being  dis¬ 
played  behind  ropes  or  under  glass,  even  when  touching  them  would  do  no 
harm.  You're  not  going  to  damage  a  chair  or  a  sculpture  by  running  your  hands 
lightly  over  them. 

I  am  interested  in  musuem  access  not  only  for  adults  but  for  children,  be¬ 
cause  as  a  child  in  the  New  York  public  school  system,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
annually  visiting  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  It  was  probably  the  first 
hands-on  viewing  of  artifacts,  sculpture,  armor,  pottery,  sarcophagi,  minerals 
and  fabrics.  It  was  tactile  exploration  of  delight  and  enlightenment.  How  else 
could  blind  children  know  what  an  elephant  looked  like,  an  Eskimo  igloo,  a 
primitive  fiat  face,  or  a  Grecian  urn?  It  was  an  experience  that  would  stay  with 
us  for  life  as  our  way  of  seeing  a  Michelangelo  David,  an  Alaskan  moose,  a  Pari¬ 
sian  Winged  Victory.  We'd  like  to  see  more  of  this  happening  around  the  world 
today.  If  we  went  to  Europe,  we'd  like  to,  if  not  actually  touch  La  Fieta,  at  least 
touch  a  model  of  it. 

Today  more  and  more  museums  are  inviting  the  disabled,  including  blind 
people,  to  exhibits  made  meaningful  by  such  adaptive  techniques,  braille  de¬ 
scriptions  and  explanations,  "please-touch"  opportunities  and  recorded  com¬ 
mentaries.  For  the  deaf,  there  are  sign  language  lectures,  and  for  the  wheel¬ 
chair  user,  architectural  accessibility. 

Each  of  our  panelists  today  will  outline  the  accommodations  used  by  his 
or  her  institution  to  increase  the  pleasure,  information  and  insight  of  their  dis¬ 
abled  patrons,  and  suggest  ways  of  encouraging  museums  throughout  the 
country  to  include  such  projects  in  their  planning. 
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FORM  IN  ART 

by  Sheryl  Bar 


Let  me  begin  by  explaining  how  our  program  began  here  in  Philadelphia. 
Before  this  became  the  thing  to  do  in  museums,  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Committee  of  the  Art  Museum,  de¬ 
veloped  a  program  in  1972  called  "Form  in  Art".  This  was  an  opportunity  for 
visually  impaired  adults  to  come  to  the  art  museum  and  work  in  a  studio  with 
instructors  who  taught  at  the  museum.  It  was  a  very  successful  program  as  far 
as  it  went.  After  a  couple  of  years,  however,  we  realized  that  we  were  wasting 
one  of  the  best  opportunities  for  study  that  the  people  in  the  studio  had,  which 
was  access  to  the  works  that  were  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  in  the 
museum  itself.  So,  over  the  strong  objections  of  the  curators  themselves,  we 
did  allow  touching  of  museum  objects  by  the  members  of  this  class. 

Then  in  1977,  504  became  a  big  issue  for  museums,  and  we  began  hear¬ 
ing  that  no  equal  access  meant  no  Federal  funds.  Museums,  including  ours, 
began  to  panic  a  little  bit.  At  that  time,  I  had  been  teaching  in  the  museum 
program,  so  I  knew  something  about  the  museum,  as  well  as  about  the  dis¬ 
abled  population  of  our  city.  It  fell  to  me  to  coordinate  the  504  effort. 

I  have  to  admit  that  we've  made  a  lot  of  progress  over  the  years.  It  doesn't 
seem  like  it  took  that  terribly  long,  but  going  through  it  was  agonizing.  The 
main  thing  we  were  combating  was  fear  from  people  who  didn't  know  what  we 
were  talking  about.  The  actual  physical  accessibility  of  the  art  museum  was 
very  good.  It  was  an  old  building  with  wide  doorways.  There  were  some  places 
where  there  were  many  steps,  but  there  was  still  access  to  the  galleries  in  other 
places  where  there  were  no  steps  at  all.  It  didn't  take  too  much  effort  to  braille 
labels  for  the  elevators  and  the  walkways,  to  print  a  large  print  map  and  a  large 
print  brochure  in  black  and  white.  All  those  things  got  done,  and  got  done  at 
a  fairly  steady  pace.  Although  we  still  have  things  to  do,  the  procedure  is  going 
fairly  well. 

The  major  problem  was  attitudinal,  from  the  top  administration  all  the  way 
down  to  the  kitchen  help.  So  we  undertook  a  massive  sensitivity-training  pro¬ 
gram.  The  group  that  was  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with  was  the  curators  and 
conservators,  because  a  basic  part  of  their  training  had  been  that  the  museum 
is  for  preservation.  I  think  they  had  visions  of  people  with  canes  and  dogs  ram¬ 
paging  through  the  museum,  knocking  over  sculptures.  It  was  very  hard  to 
confront  them  with  facts — for  example,  that  among  the  blind  population,  only 
about  ten  percent  are  totally  blind.  The  rest  are  visually  limited,  and  probably 
wouldn't  have  to  touch  at  all.  For  these  people,  you  do  a  very  good  verbal  pro¬ 
gram  instead  of  a  touching  program. 
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Also,  we  had  to  convince  them  that  the  more  objects  they  gave  us  to  touch, 
the  fewer  objects  would  actually  be  touched  each  time.  In  other  words,  if  you 
have  a  list  of  a  hundred  objects,  and  you  do  ten  tours  a  year,  you  can  do  ten 
different  objects  on  each  tour,  instead  of  having  the  same  five  objects  touched 
over  and  over  and  over  again. 

The  third  thing  was  that  we  were  responsible  people,  and  we  would  have 
specific  rules  that  would  apply  to  the  touch  tours.  They  would  be  guided  tours. 
The  guides  would  be  adequately  trained;  our  guides  undergo  a  two-year  train¬ 
ing  program,  and  this  comes  under  their  training  in  guiding  special  popula¬ 
tions.  Another  rule  was  that  the  patrons  would  either  not  wear  rings  and  charm 
bracelets  or  would  cover  them  with  gloves.  These  rules  were  safeguards  that 
we  knew  were  necessary. 

The  major  thing  we  had  to  convince  them  of — I  actually  took  an  adminis¬ 
trator  into  a  gallery  incognito  to  prove  this — was  that  less  touching  would  ac¬ 
tually  take  place  on  a  guided  tour  for  the  blind  than  on  sneak  attacks  by  regular 
visitors  who  had  decided  that  they  would  like  to  see  what  that  oil  painting  feels 
like.  You  can  walk  through  a  gallery  at  any  time  of  day,  and  you'll  see  someone 
look  both  ways  furtively — then  out  goes  the  little  finger  to  touch  the  painting. 

A  lot  of  this  we  undertook  with  the  advice  of  our  504  committee,  which  we 
had  put  together  to  give  us  some  help.  Mae  Davidow,  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  chapter  of  ACB,  was  on  the  committee,  as  well  as  Janice  Mew  and  Arthur 
Sigal.  They  approved  of  what  we  were  doing,  and  made  many  suggestions  in 
the  way  of  special  programs. 

The  fine  arts  museum  has  more  problems  with  touching  than,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  decorative  art  museum  of  history.  We  have  decorative  arts  and  sculpture, 
but  primarily  we  have  paintings.  We  really  had  to  devise  a  way  with  the  touch¬ 
able  objects  to  give  the  visitor  a  sense  of  being  in  a  total  environment.  1  did 
not  want  to  do  a  separate  gallery.  1  didn't  want  to  have  one  room  where  people 
would  go  who  were  visually  impaired,  a  room  where  the  objects  would  not  be 
changed  often  enough,  a  room  that  would  get  used  and  would  get  old  very 
quickly.  What  we  opted  for  were  works  within  the  collection  for  which  you  had 
to  make  special  tour  plans  in  advance,  but  for  which  we  could  take  groups  or 
individuals  on  as  little  notice  as  possible.  To  my  knowledge,  there  has  only 
been  one  case  where  we  were  unable  to  get  a  trained  guide,  and  that  was  be¬ 
cause  we  only  had  two  days'  notice.  We  usually  say  in  our  advertising  to  give 
us  one  to  two  weeks'  notice,  and  we  have  been  able  to  arrange  tours  for  any¬ 
body  who  has  called. 

The  way  we  set  up  the  program  was  like  this.  We  retained  Form  in  Art,  but 
changed  it  so  that  it  was  not  a  program  for  ten  people  who  came  back  year  after 
year.  We  now  handle  40  visually  impaired  adults  a  year.  They  enter  on  a  three- 
year  program.  During  the  first  year,  they  have  a  combination  of  art  history, 
touch  tours  in  the  gallery,  and  studio  experience.  In  their  studio  experience, 
they  are  exposed  to  different  media,  including  clay,  wire,  papier  mache  and 
copper.  In  the  second  year,  they're  asked  to  go  into  still  another  set  of  media, 
with  the  option  of  skipping  some  media.  For  example,  if  they  hated  copper 
their  first  year,  they  don't  have  to  do  copper.  We  do  try  to  get  them  into  a  little 
more  sophisticated  things — stone  and  wood-cutting,  for  example,  which  re- 
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quire  a  little  finer  touch.  In  their  third  year,  their  graduate  year,  they  pick  the 
material  they  want  to  work  in,  and  they  do  graduate  projects.  In  other  words, 
in  the  first  year  they  might  do  seven  or  eight  projects  in  different  media;  in  the 
second  year,  they  might  do  three  or  four;  in  their  third  year,  they  might  work 
on  only  one  project.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  they  graduate,  usually  with 
tears.  It's  very  hard  to  get  rid  of  our  students,  and  we  don't  really  want  to.  If 
I  had  all  the  money  in  the  world.  I'd  love  to  hold  onto  all  of  them,  but  to  open 
up  more  opportunities  for  more  people,  we  had  to  make  the  program  finite. 

At  any  rate.  Form  in  Art  has  been  very  successful.  At  the  end  of  each  year, 
there  is  an  exhibit  of  works  done  by  the  students.  It's  on  display  right  now  at 
the  Art  Museum  in  the  Director's  Corridor.  It's  all  touchable  and  it's  all  fantastic. 

The  first  part  of  the  program  was  specifically  for  people  who  are  blind  and 
visually  impaired.  The  second  part  of  the  program  is  for  people  with  visual  im¬ 
pairments,  but  is  integrated  with  the  program  for  sighted  people.  For  example, 
you  can  call  in  and  ask  for  a  Treasures  Tour,  which  is  what  we  do  for  all  new 
visitors  to  the  museum  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  museum.  The  Treasures 
Tour  for  blind  and  visually  impaired  people  would  be  very  much  the  same,  ex¬ 
cept  including  touchable  objects.  It  would  also  include  good  verbal  descrip¬ 
tions.  For  instance,  if  you  went  into  the  American  gallery,  you  would  be  able 
to  touch  the  collection  of  chairs  from  every  period  there.  The  guide  would  also 
describe  the  paintings  in  the  room,  the  costumes  in  the  room  and  the  am¬ 
biance  of  what  an  18th  century  home  might  look  like  and  feel  like.  This  way, 
when  you're  touching  the  chair,  you  would  get  a  sense  of  what  it  feels  like  to 
be  in  the  musuem,  and  you're  also  mingling  with  other  visitors.  You're  over¬ 
hearing  other  tours,  hearing  other  comments,  and  are  not  isolated  in  a  special 
room. 

So  we  get  a  great  touch  list,  we  train  guides,  we  advertise,  and  we  find  what 
works.  One  thing  that  works  is  small  groups.  Another  is  a  way  of  examining 
objects  that  is  contrary  to  everything  I've  ever  read.  All  the  literature  says  you 
touch  the  details  first  and  then  work  your  way  to  the  larger  portions.  1  find  this 
doesn't  work  at  all,  and  I've  been  teaching  this  for  ten  years  now.  I  use  the 
frame-of-the-puzzle  approach.  When  you're  doing  a  jigsaw  puzzle,  you  can't 
start  in  the  middle;  it's  impossible  to  find  the  middle  pieces.  You  have  to  find 
the  outside  pieces  first.  Once  you've  got  the  frame,  then  you  start  to  fill  in  the 
details.  Thisworks  very  well  with  exploring  sculpture.  Use  both  hands,  because 
you  can't  get  the  idea  very  well  with  only  one  hand;  you  can't  tell  what  you're 
touching.  Explore  it  from  the  top,  using  both  hands  and  go  down  each  side. 
Do  that  to  the  front  and  back  as  well.  Once  you've  got  a  configuration  in  your 
mind,  then  you  start  filling  in  the  details — what's  at  the  top,  in  the  middle,  at 
the  bottom  and  what's  at  the  end. 

What  doesn't  work  is  large  groups.  It's  too  boring,  standing  around  waiting 
while  seven  or  eight  other  people  take  turns  touching  the  sculpture.  Each  per¬ 
son  has  to  have  a  few  minutes  per  sculpture  as  a  minimum.  The  other  thing 
we  found  that  didn't  work  was  gloves;  they're  too  limiting.  So  when  someone 
has  made  an  appointment  for  a  tour,  we  instruct  him  to  leave  all  rings  and 
bracelets  at  home;  we  also  request  that  he  not  carry  the  cane  over  the  arm.  We 
always  have  extra  volunteers  on  the  tour  to  hold  the  cane  or  to  hold  the  dog 
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while  the  person  is  touching  the  sculpture.  That  way  nothing  gets  in  the  way. 

Through  all  this,  we  came  up  with  a  few  problems,  one  of  which  is  special 
exhibitions.  In  a  special  exhibition,  everything  is  on  loan  from  another 
museum.  While  we  might  convince  our  own  curators  and  conservators  that  ev¬ 
erything  is  touchable,  objects  coming  from  other  places  usually  carry  a  tag: 
"If  this  is  touched,  we  won't  lend  it  to  you." 

The  other  problem,  the  major  one,  is  that  of  attendance.  We  set  up  all 
these  wonderful  programs;  we  schedule  them  and  advertise  them;  we  call 
groups;  then  nobody  shows  up.  I  don't  mean  sparse  attendance,  one  or  two 
people,  I  mean  nobody.  You  do  this  not  once,  but  twice.  After  the  third  time, 
the  administrator  says  to  you,  "We  spent  $200  on  the  first  program,  $150  on 
the  second  and  $400  on  the  third,  and  nobody  showed  up.  We  can't  give  you 
any  more  money  for  that  program. " 

That  is  the  major  problem.  We  have  already  had  to  discontinue  regularly 
scheduled  tours.  In  the  tours  for  the  deaf,  we  schedule  one  tour  a  month  on 
a  Saturday.  When  we  tried  that  with  the  blind  population,  nobody  showed  up; 
we  had  to  discontinue  them,  because  it  was  impossible  to  have  the  guides  and 
everybody  there  but  have  no  one  attend  the  program.  What  we  have  done  is 
to  send  out  massive  mailings  saying  we  will  schedule  individual  tours  or  spec¬ 
ial  tours  for  a  group  or  for  out-of-town  visitors  with  advance  notice.  We  have 
had  some  response  to  that,  but  even  so,  we  may  end  up  with  only  10-15  visitors 
per  year.  That's  just  not  enough.  What  is  frustrating  is  that  a  lot  of  the  people 
in  the  blind  community  in  Philadelphia  who  have  said,  "I  want  you  to  have  this, 
and  I  want  you  to  have  that,"  never  come  to  the  exhibits.  That  does  the  people 
they  are  serving  a  disservice,  because  the  programs  won't  last.  We  have  it 
there,  and  we  are  fulfilling  our  obligation,  but  I  want  it  to  be  more  than  fulfilling 
our  obligation.  I  want  it  to  be  used.  I  really  want  you  to  see  the  Art  Museum 
and  the  beautiful  things  that  we  have  there.  I  want  you  to  share  them.  I  want 
the  curators  to  let  me  have  these  things  for  you  and  to  see  that  there  is  a  need 
for  it.  I  don't  want  them  to  say,  "Well,  we  can  give  them  any  old  thing,  because 
they  don't  care  whether  they  come  or  not."  So  we  send  out  mailings  to  all  the 
organizations  and  schools  for  the  blind,  asking  that  they  disserninate  the  in¬ 
formation.  We  advertise  on  radio.  What  we  finally  did  with  our  program  for  the 
deaf  was  to  build  up  a  mailing  list  of  individuals.  Every  time  someone  would 
call  with  an  inquiry,  we  would  add  his  name  to  our  list.  When  the  list  was  long 
enough,  we  sent  everyone  two  of  each  mail-out  and  asked  them  to  share  with 
a  friend  and  to  send  us  the  friend's  name  and  address.  The  result  is  that  our 
biggest  list  is  the  one  for  the  deaf.  In  December,  we  had  a  program  for  the  deaf, 
and  the  turnout  was  more  than  a  thousand. 

As  you  can  see,  my  major  goal  is  getting  people  to  use  our  programs.  A 
lot  of  the  problem  is  getting  people  used  to  the  idea  of  using  their  museum. 
So  my  suggestions  are  that  we  must  educate  the  blind  and  visually  impaired 
consumers.  We  must  make  them  aware  of  what  we  at  the  museum  have  to  go 
through  to  get  such  programs  under  way.  It's  not  a  matter  of  saying  we'll  do 
it  next  Thursday;  it  takes  months  and  months  of  planning. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  get  the  public  educated.  I  would  like  to  show  them 
how  to  use  a  museum.  You  don't  have  to  see  the  entire  museum  when  you  go. 
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You  don't  have  to  sit  through  boring  lectures.  You  can  go  see  Just  what  you 
want  when  you  want.  You  can  go  repeatedly,  and  I  encourage  repeated  visits. 
I  know  what  I'm  doing  on  the  hill,  but  I  need  your  help  getting  the  people  up 
there.  I  hope  to  find  someone  at  this  meeting  who  will  help  me. 
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BECOMING  INVOLVED  IN  THE  MUSEUM 

EXPERIENCE 

by  Ruth  A.  Sheets 

Tm  not  going  to  be  talking  about  the  Smithsonian  today  as  much  as  about 
the  really  practical,  down-to-earth  ways  that  you  can  get  involved  in  museums. 
Museums  can  be  wonderful  places  to  visit.  It's  an  opportunity  to  go  to  a  place 
where  you  can  be  surrounded  by  history  or  great  works  of  art  and  feel  culturally 
stimulated.  The  museum  is  a  place  where  we  can  learn  about  the  past  other 
than  from  books.  Through  exhibits,  demonstrations  and  re-enactments, 
museums  and  historical  houses  spread  before  us  lost  civilizations,  works  of 
great  art,  and  period  rooms  frozen  in  time.  It's  all  there  for  us  to  explore,  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience  for  the  museum-goer. 

The  visually  impaired  now  have  to  start  getting  involved  in  museums.  Pre¬ 
viously,  when  the  Federal  legislation  first  mandated  accessibility,  the  visually 
handicapped  and  other  disabled  populations  had  a  lot  of  support.  Those  days 
are  gone,  and  we're  now  going  to  have  to  fight  for  accessibility.  But  there  are 
many  kinds  of  weapons. 

First  of  all,  it  is  true  that  very  few  blind  people  do  go  to  museums.  In  the 
past,  few  programs  were  accessible,  and  this  inaccessibility  actually  encour¬ 
aged  blind  people  to  stay  away.  Other  programs,  though  well-intentioned, 
were  poorly  designed  and  inappropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  disabled  audience. 
Many  were  showy  but  had  little  substance.  Most  were  designed  only  for  blind 
people.  This  was  because  museum  personnel  did  not  really  understand  what 
constitutes  effective  programming  for  disabled  visitors.  These  few  inadequate 
programs  were  not  enough  to  cause  blind  people  to  form  the  habit  of  museum¬ 
going.  Times  are  changing.  There  are  museums  like  the  Philadelphia  Museum 
of  Art  and  the  Smithsonian  which  have  good  programs.  It  is  our  obligation  as 
visually  handicapped  people  to  go  to  these  museums,  to  make  ourselves 
known,  and  to  help  them  come  to  an  understanding  of  our  needs  and  how  to 
meet  them. 

The  first  thing  to  remember  when  going  to  a  museum  is  to  call  beforehand 
and  find  out  what  kind  of  program  they  have.  If  you  then  go  and  find  the  prog¬ 
ram  is  not  appropriate,  follow  it  up  with  a  letter  of  suggestions.  Begin  by  being 
positive.  Say  what  you  liked  about  the  program  and  the  museum.  Everyone, 
after  all,  likes  a  pat  on  the  back  now  and  then. 

Then  you  can  go  into  the  difficulties.  Perhaps  there  weren't  enough  touch- 
ables.  Perhaps  the  material  wasn't  in  braille.  If  one  person  goes  and  makes  a 
suggestion,  people  will  listen;  if  a  whole  group  goes  and  makes  suggestions, 
people  will  definitely  listen.  There  are,  of  course,  techniques  that  work  and 
techniques  that  don't.  A  letter  of  support  works;  threatening  a  lawsuit  doesn't. 
Intelligent  evaluation  of  the  museum's  programs  works;  criticising  programs 
you  haven't  visited  doesn't  work.  So,  keep  a  positive  attitude  when  making  sug¬ 
gestions;  museum  personnel  are  then  more  likely  to  react  favorably. 

There  are  several  things  to  keep  in  mind  when  making  suggestions  after  a 
visit  to  a  museum  or  a  historical  house.  First,  state  the  problem  and  why  it  is  a 
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problem.  Most  people  who  are  not  disabled  would  not  realize  that  the  lighting 
can  be  a  problem  or  that  having  benches  in  the  middle  of  the  corridor  can  be  a 
problem.  We  have  to  point  out  those  problems. 

The  second  thing  to  do  is  to  present  at  least  one  reasonable  solution  to  the 
problem.  If  lighting  is  a  problem,  think  about  it  and  do  a  little  research.  Then 
make  a  constructive  suggestion  for  a  change  that  would  help  not  only  you,  but 
other  visitors  to  the  museum.  The  Smithsonian,  for  example,  has  the 
philosophy  that  what  is  appropriate  for  disabled  people  is  appropriate  for  non¬ 
disabled  people  as  well.  For  example,  large-print  labels,  though  they  won't 
help  people  who  are  totally  blind,  will  benefit  people  with  no  major  vision  prob¬ 
lems.  They  can  stand  a  good  distance  from  the  picture  and  read  the  label  very 
easily.  Clear  plastic  braille  labels  can  go  over  the  print  to  help  those  who  are  to¬ 
tally  blind  and  not  hinder  anyone  from  reading  the  print. 

Third,  you  must  demonstrate  that  the  cost  of  the  change  will  be  low  or  at 
least  reasonable.  Museums  most  of  the  time  are  on  a  very  limited  budget,  and 
museum  directors  must  justify  every  expenditure. 

Fourth,  show  that  the  integrity  of  the  museum's  collection  will  not  be  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  change.  Museum  curators  often  cringe  when  they  are  told  that 
museum  objects  should  be  handled  by  the  public.  This  is  especially  true  in  a 
small  museum  whose  entire  collection  may  be  on  display.  These  concerns  are 
valid,  since  many  museum  objects  are  fragile,  very  rare,  or  react  unfavorably 
to  the  oil  in  people's  skins.  Substitutes  often  work  well  when  the  real  object 
cannot  be  touched.  Some  possible  substitutes  are  accurate  models  of  the  ob¬ 
jects,  or  objects  similar  to  those  on  display.  In  the  latter  case,  the  visitors  will 
need  an  explanation  of  how  the  two  objects  differ.  For  the  totally  blind,  you  can 
use  raised-line  drawings  or  Thermoform  images  of  the  objects.  For  low-vision 
visitors,  11  x  14  inch  black-and-white  photographs  may  be  used  for  objects 
that  are  difficult  to  see  due  to  size,  lighting  or  location.  Visually-impaired  vis¬ 
itors  can  hold  the  photographs  as  close  as  necessary  to  see  the  details.  Also, 
a  good  verbal  description  of  the  object  can  substitute  for  touching,  whether 
the  object  is  too  fragile  to  touch  or  too  big  for  you  to  touch  ail  parts  of  it. 

Suggest  that  gallery  guides  and  museum  brochures  be  made  available  in 
large  print,  on  cassette  and  in  braille.  Help  the  staff  contact  organizations  that 
provide  these  services,  if  the  museum  can  afford  only  one  format,  suggest  that 
they  use  large  print  in  order  to  reach  the  nearly  1 1  million  visually  impaired 
persons  in  this  country.  Typing  the  text  with  an  Orator  LA  element  for  the  IBM 
Selectric  produces  acceptable  large  print.  If  you  braille  well,  offer  to  braille  the 
material.  Perhaps  then  the  museum  would  pay  for  Thermoforming  copies  to 
reach  the  totally  blind. 

Help  to  produce  a  recorded  tour  of  the  building  on  cassette.  Have  clear 
directions  for  locating  exhibits  within  the  building  and  objects  within  the 
exhibits,  including  the  touchable  items.  You  can  borrow  a  cassette  playback 
machine  from  the  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind  for  use  in  the  museum. 

Another  thing  is  to  become  involved  in  docent  training.  Be  available  if 
there  is  going  to  be  a  session  on  working  with  special  populations.  This  way, 
the  group  will  have  been  trained  by  someone  with  experience  with  a  visual 
handicap. 
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If  you're  with  an  organization,  provide  your  mailing  list  to  the  museum. 
Quite  often,  a  mailout  is  the  best  way  to  reach  people. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  participate  in  museums  or  historical  houses  is 
to  become  a  volunteer.  Assess  your  skills;  then  contact  the  museum's  volun¬ 
teer  coordinator  and  offer  your  services.  A  great  many  rewards  accompany  vol¬ 
unteering.  You  will  be  able  to  regularly  spend  time  surrounded  by  objects  and 
information  in  which  you  are  interested.  To  effectively  assist  the  museum,  you 
will  have  to  learn  a  lot  about  its  collection.  Most  museums  provide  this  training. 
Then  you  will  meet  many  fascinating  people  from  varying  backgrounds  who 
come  to  visit  the  museum.  As  a  volunteer,  you  will  increase  staff  and  public 
awareness  of  disabled  persons  and  their  abilities.  It  may  take  a  little  extra  work 
for  a  blind  person  to  conduct  a  tour,  but  it  can  be  done.  I've  been  volunteering 
now  for  six  months  at  the  Museum  of  natural  History,  and  it's  great  fun.  Also, 
you  can  help  the  other  guides  learn  to  give  good  verbal  descriptions  and  to 
use  good  sighted-guide  technique.  You  will  help  to  open  the  way  for  other  dis¬ 
abled  people  to  volunteer  in  museums. 

Don't  give  up.  Museums  are  wonderful  places.  We  should  enjoy  them.  As 
disabled  people,  we  have  the  potential  to  recommend  and  to  help  implement 
changes  that  will  improve  the  museum  experience  for  everyone,  since  so 
often,  accessibility  for  disabled  people  means  better  access  for  all  people.  We 
must  become  active  museum-goers,  helping  museums  become  available  to 
everyone,  and  claiming  the  right  to  enjoy  the  museum  experience,  too. 
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EXPERIENCING  THE  MUSEUM 


by  Kenneth  Stuckey 

I  certainly  agree  with  what  everyone  else  has  been  talking  about,  that  Is, 
that  small  groups  are  better  and  that  there  is  a  need  for  hands-on  material.  I 
work  with  about  200  students  at  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  which  is  the 
oldest  school  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  Our  museum  goes  back  about 
1 50  years.  Almost  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  school,  the  administration 
realized  that  visually  handicapped  people  need  hands-on  experiences.  I'm  in 
charge  of  a  museum  that  is  100%  tactual;  I'm  also  encouraged  to  put  on  an 
exhibit  about  once  a  month. 

Museums  are  a  beginning,  in  that  when  you  go  to  a  museum,  it  should  en¬ 
courage  you  enough  that  you  get  out  and  discover  more  about  the  objects.  If 
you  go  and  see  sculpture,  it  should  make  you  want  to  learn  more  about  the 
sculpture  and  about  the  sculptor.  The  materials  and  exhibits  that  we  put  on  en¬ 
courage  our  staff  to  take  the  students  out  into  the  community,  to  use  our  com¬ 
munity  resources,  because  the  more  we  use  these  resources,  the  more  the 
community  will  respond.  If  there  is  only  one  blind  person  turning  up  once  a 
month  at  the  museum,  then  the  museum  directors  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
justify  the  expenditure  for  accessibility. 

It  is  very  important  to  have  hands-on  experience.  Our  200  students  are 
mostly  multiply-handicapped  youngsters.  The  exhibits  we  have  are  mainly  nat¬ 
ural  history  exhibits.  We  have  the  students  in  to  see  the  exhibits;  the  teachers 
have  written  materials  which  go  to  the  students;  we  send  out  our  bulletins  exp¬ 
laining  what  the  exhibit  is  and  encouraging  them  to  come  in.  For  example,  at 
this  time  of  year,  we've  got  this  beautiful  sunny  weather,  and  the  kids  are  going 
to  the  beach.  There's  more  to  do  at  the  beach  than  sit  and  listen  to  radio.  To  en¬ 
courage  our  students  to  know  what  to  look  for  down  at  the  beach,  we  set  up  a 
beach  exhibit.  We  got  material  from,  of  all  things,  the  Aquarium.  They  had 
plenty  of  shells  that  they  didn't  want.  We  found  out  that  horseshoe  crabs  shed 
their  shells  periodically,  and  the  Aquarium  didn't  even  want  the  shells  back.  We 
ordered  a  children's  pool,  put  a  lot  of  sand  in  it,  and  put  shells  in  it  with  expla¬ 
nations  of  the  different  types  of  shells.  Then  we  got  the  teachers  to  take  the  stu¬ 
dents  on  field  trips,  and  we  got  the  students  to  have  their  parents  and  friends 
take  them  to  the  beach. 

Today  we've  been  centering  on  fine  arts  museums,  but  there  are  many 
other  kinds  of  museums  around.  There  are  natural  history  museums,  for 
example.  In  West  Yellowstone,  Montana,  there's  an  old  depot  that's  been 
turned  into  a  wildlife  museum.  With  special  permission,  you  can  get  inside  the 
rails  and  touch  any  of  the  stuffed  life-size  animals  you  want.  Where  else  could 
you  touch  a  deer  or  an  antelope  or  a  bear  or  a  skunk  or  a  woodchuck? 

By  the  way,  a  really  good  person  to  know  is  your  local  taxidermist.  I  get 
wonderful  exhibits  from  the  taxidermists.  Someone  might  have  an  old  stuffed 
bald  eagle,  for  example,  which  they  no  longer  want.  They  can't  sell  it,  so  the 
taxidermist  refers  them  to  me,  and  I  get  the  stuffed  animal  on  indefinite  loan. 
Here  in  Philadelphia,  they  get  many  stuffed  animals  that  are  brought  into  this 
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country  illegally.  Usually  they  stick  them  in  a  closet  somewhere.  Educational 
institutions,  however,  can  get  them  on  indefinite  loan  and  put  them  on  perma¬ 
nent  exhibit  with  a  sign  saying,  "Property  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  ". 
I've  got  stacks  of  them — bald  eagles,  snakes,  foxes,  anything  you  could  name. 
Taxidermists  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  are  wonderful  resources  for 
touchable  exhibits.  At  Perkins,  we  even  lend  our  exhibits  out.  Sighted  children 
and  teachers  come  in  from  the  public  schools  and  ask  to  borrow  one  because 
their  students  don't  know  what  a  fox,  for  example,  looks  like.  So  why  not? 
They're  in  our  museum  for  people  to  handle,  after  all. 

But  there  are  still  other  kinds  of  museums.  There  are  children's  museums 
with  a  lot  of  hands-on  material.  We  have  a  very  fine  one  in  Boston,  and  there's 
the  Please  Touch  Museum  here  in  Philadelphia. 

There  are  living  museums,  things  like  Sturbridge  Village  or  Plymouth  Plan¬ 
tation,  where  you  step  across  the  threshold  and  go  back  into  1 627.  Everything 
is  hands-on.  You  live  the  past.  There  a  blind  child  or  adult  is  not  in  any  different 
situation.  All  visitors  live  that  past.  You'll  find  musuems  like  this  all  over  the 
country.  They're  fascinating  places  to  visit.  I've  been  to  gold  mines  in  Col¬ 
orado;  Fve  been  panning  for  gold.  Many  different  museums  are  encouraging 
this  kind  of  thing.  They  realize  that  objects  need  to  be  shown  in  the  context 
of  how  they  are  used,  not  just  sitting  under  glass. 

For  example,  in  the  Charleston  Flavy  Yard,  where  Old  Ironsides  or  the  Con¬ 
stitution  is  housed,  they  have  a  museum.  A  few  years  ago,  I  went  to  a  group 
study  on  this  and  was  inivited  to  come  in  and  give  a  critique  of  the  museum. 
I  said,  "I  can  tell  you  immediately,  because  I've  been  here  before  with  stu¬ 
dents — it's  terrible.  There's  no  hands-on  material.  To  children  in  general,  it's 
boring  to  just  look  at  things  behind  glass.  It's  hardly  interesting  to  anybody." 
A  few  years  later,  I  went  down  there  with  another  group  and  was  amazed.  How 
they  have  things  like  cannons  where  you  push  a  button  and  it  goes  through 
the  whole  process,  with  a  recorded  voice  booming  out,  going  through  the  pro¬ 
cedure  for  loading  and  firing  the  cannon.  They  have  the  inside  of  a  ship  and 
how  it  was  set  up.  They  have  hammocks  where  you  could  actually  get  in  and 
fall  right  out  on  your  face,  with  carpet  underneath,  of  course.  But  you  got  an 
idea  about  sailors,  the  way  they  lived,  what  they  went  through,  and  not  some¬ 
body  giving  another  boring  lecture  about  objects  behind  glass. 

Often  it's  the  curators  themselves  who  make  the  museums  exciting.  There 
are  very  few  objects  that  are  exciting  in  themselves,  that  will  say,  "I'm  the  pen 
that  Ben  Franklin  used."  I  remember  going  to  Gettysburg  a  few  years  ago.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  dreary  old  business  of  "This  is  a  Confederate  uniform  and  this  is 
a  Union  soldier's  uniform, "  the  young  man  who  took  us  around  said,  "I  am  se¬ 
venteen  years  old,  and  I'm  an  Irish  immigrant.  I'm  here,  stuck  in  Gettysburg 
to  fight  the  Rebels.  It's  hot,  and  I've  got  my  long  underwear  on.  All  I've  got  to 
eat  is  a  moldy  piece  of  biscuit,  and  the  worms,  I  thinK  are  better  than  the  bis¬ 
cuit."  Suddenly  you  were  part  of  the  scene;  you  were  part  of  history.  Then  the 
objects  mean  something.  When  they  showed  us  weapons  and  objects,  they  re¬ 
lated  to  what  the  whole  thing  was  about.  The  things  that  we  see  in  museums 
were  used;  the  fine  art  was  created  by  people.  The  artist  might  say,  "I  created 
it  with  my  hands;  I  touched  it;  others  should  be  able  to  touch  it  as  well." 
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The  other  thing  is  the  guides.  They  could  help  so  much  with  the  exhibits, 
but  so  often,  it  is  the  staff  themselves  that  cling  to  old  ideas.  1  am  excited  to 
see  what  has  been  happening  in  museums  lately.  You  know,  we're  in  the  Spock 
generation  now,  the  children  are  not  raised  to  sit  like  lead  objects  and  be  lec¬ 
tured  to.  It  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Spock  who  actually  changed  the  Children's 
Museum  in  Boston,  on  the  philosophy  that  children  do  not  want  to  be  lectured 
to.  My  kids  do  not  want  me  to  go  back  and  lecture  to  them.  They  want  to  have 
an  experience.  Museums  can  give  us  that  experience.  They  can  be  wonderful 
and  interesting  places  and  not  dreary,  musty  places  with  dust  all  around. 

Certainly  there  are  objects  which  need  to  be  preserved  and  which  should 
not  be  touched.  But  more  is  possible  than  people  usually  think.  A  few  years 
ago,  I  went  to  Greece.  First  1  went  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  and 
asked  their  help,  because  we  had  only  nine  days  in  Greece,  mostly  relating  to 
Perkins'  history  courses.  They  set  up  an  exhibit  for  us  in  which  we  were  able 
to  go  in  and  look  at  ancient  Greek  architecture,  works  of  art,  and  other  things. 
This  gave  us  some  hands-on  experience.  When  we  went  to  Greece,  quite  by 
chance,  we  wound  up  at  the  Acropolis  museum.  When  we  went  in,  1  told  the 
kids  not  to  touch  anything,  that  I  would  try  to  describe  the  objects.  I  have  18 
years  experience  in  this  field,  and  1  had  read  the  Acropolis  museum  guide 
book,  which  said  emphatically,  "You  must  not  touch,"  and  I  took  it  at  its  word. 
But  1  had  an  innocent  with  me,  a  young  staff  member  with  only  two  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  She  went  up  to  the  museum  guard  and  asked,  "Can  we  touch 
things?"  He  said,  "Touch  anything  you  like."  We  were  absolutely  enthralled. 
The  most  valuable  objects  were,  of  course,  behind  glass.  Of  the  nine  students, 
only  half  actually  needed  to  touch  objects.  The  others  could  get  an  impression 
of  them  by  getting  up  close.  There  were  ceramic  works.  One  of  the  things  that 
we  really  thought  we  weren't  going  to  be  able  to  touch  were  the  statues  which 
held  up  the  temple  portico.  The  originals  had  been  destroyed  or  damaged  by 
air  pollution  and  acid  rain  and  have  been  replaced  by  plastic  ones  now.  We 
thought  this  was  one  thing  they  weren't  going  to  allow  us  to  touch,  but  they 
said,  "Go  ahead.  Touch  anything."  Mind  you,  1  had  nine  students,  and  we  were 
Just  going  to  town. 

One  restriction  was  that  1  couldn't  take  pictures.  We  could  touch,  but  not 
photograph.  So  I  actually  came  back  not  knowing  exactly  what  it  was  we  had 
seen  at  times.  I'd  have  one  student  getting  up  close  to  look  at  one  thing,  and 
then  move  over  to  another  student  to  show  him  something  like  a  dove  over 
a  doorway.  It  did  help  when  we  found  out  some  of  our  guides  were  from  Som¬ 
erville,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  and  very  Greek. 

On  the  tour,  there  was  a  man  who  absolutely  hit  the  ceiling  because  we 
were  touching  these  valuable  artifacts.  He  kept  saying,  "You  mustn't  touch 
them." 

I  said,  "Sir,  we  have  permission." 

The  next  thing  was  that  he  realized  they  were  visually  impaired,  and  his 
whole  attitude  changed.  He  said,  "Go  ahead,  touch  them."  The  man  realized 
at  that  point  that  we  perceive  with  many  senses. 

What  they  are  learning  in  many  museums  is  that  we  see  with  many  other 
senses  than  the  plain  old  one  of  sight.  For  example,  in  historical  places  like 
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Sturbridge  House,  you  can  smell  the  exhibits.  In  Mme.  Tussaud's  Wax 
Museum,  they  have  an  exhibit  on  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  complete  with  the 
smells  of  gunpowder  and  sweat.  In  catalogs  you  can  order  many  smells,  from 
chewing  gum  to  dirty  laundry  and  mildew.  If  you  convey  anything  to  curators, 
it  should  be  that  we  have  other  senses  besides  sight,  and  there  are  things  they 
can  do  to  enhance  the  sensory  experiences  of  everybody. 

We  form  the  base  of  a  small  group  of  consumers.  I  don't  say  that  the  blind 
don't  need  special  consideration,  but  1  think  if  we  broaden  our  base,  we  could 
get  more  people  in.  There  are  a  lot  of  people,  especially  elderly  people,  with 
visual  impairments  who  don't  want  to  call  themselves  blind,  but  who  could  be¬ 
nefit  from  access  to  these  kinds  of  exhibits.  If  we  don't  say  that  these  are  pro¬ 
grams  just  for  the  blind,  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  people  out  there  who  could 
come  in  and  enjoy  our  museums  a  little  bit  more. 
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OTHER  APPROACHES  TO  HAPTICS  AND 

MUSEUMS 

by  Camille  Vogel 

As  everyone  was  talking,  I  was  trying  to  think  of  a  new  approach  to  this 
whole  business  of  accessbility.  Nearly  everything  has  been  said,  and  I  don't 
want  to  be  redundant.  But  there's  one  thing  we've  got  to  do  something  about. 
It's  a  very  serious  problem,  and  that  is  mothers. 

I  know  everyone's  got  one;  if  you  don't  have  one,  you  had  one.  I  have  to 
admit  sheepishly  that  I  am  one.  But  I  do  say  that  we  have  a  problem  with 
mothers.  Any  time  you  go  into  a  store,  you  can  hear  a  mother's  nasal  voice  say¬ 
ing,  "Don't  touch."  The  three-  or  four-year-old  child  learns  that  touching  is 
wrong.  Little  do  they  know  that  at  30  or  40,  this  same  person  will  be  going  to  a 
psychoanalyst,  a  haptics  specialist  and  to  touch  therapy  classes  to  learn  how  to 
touch.  This  may  be  one  thing  that's  wrong  with  our  society.  As  blind  people,  it's 
almost  funny  to  us,  because  touching  is  our  main  way  of  experiencing.  So  we 
definitely  have  to  do  something  about  mothers. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  last  summer,  when  I  was  working  with  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  that  because  of  the  work  of  Horizons  for  the  Blind, 
Chicago  is  the  most  accessible  city  in  the  country  for  the  blind  and  visually 
handicapped.  Let  me  go  over  the  ways  this  came  about. 

First  of  all,  we  provide  a  service.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  describe  our  ser¬ 
vice  is  to  begin  by  telling  you  what  we  don't  do.  We  don't  sell  canes  or  braille 
writers;  we  don't  teach  people  about  shorelines  or  reading  braille.  What  we  do, 
and  hope  to  do  well,  is  to  work  with  any  visual  or  performing  arts  facility  that 
needs  our  assistance  to  make  it  accessible.  It's  very  important  that  we  take  a 
look  at  blind  people  and  what  our  role  is  in  the  arts.  A  lot  has  been  said  today 
about  blind  people  becoming  involved  in  museums,  but  this  has  to  be  done  in 
a  professional  way.  We  have  the  intelligence  and  experience,  and  we  have  to  be 
thought  of  as  professionals  in  the  area  of  accessibility. 

Let's  talk  a  little  about  architecture.  How  many  times  have  you  gone  to  a 
place,  and  someone's  said,  "Oh,  we're  accessible.  We  have  braille  elevators." 
I've  gone  to  museums  all  across  the  country  which  all  have  braille  elevators;  ev¬ 
erything  is  marked.  But  there's  not  one  thing  you  can  touch  in  the  whole 
museum. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  accessibility,  architectural  and  programmatic.  Ar¬ 
chitectural  accessibility  is  not  very  important  to  blind  people.  It  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages,  especially  if  you  have  orthopedic  problems.  We  blind  don't  really 
care  whether  there  are  stairs  or  elevators,  or  if  the  phones  are  full-size  or  knee- 
high.  The  needs  of  the  physically  handicapped  are  important,  but  they  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  needs  of  the  visually  handicapped.  What  I  want  to  talk  about 
today  is  program  accessibility — the  things  that  make  that  museum,  that  zoo, 
that  conservatory,  that  visual  arts  facility  worth  visiting.  This  is  important  be¬ 
cause  the  dollars  have  to  be  channeled  in  a  programmatic  way. 

So,  at  Horizons,  the  first  thing  we  do  is  to  meet  with  an  institution  to  talk 
about  what  they're  doing.  First  we  ask  what  they  have  that's  already  accessible. 
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what  they  have  that's  interesting  to  blind  people.  That  makes  them  realize  that 
they  might  already  have  something  that's  accessible.  If  they  have  a  good  film 
or  lecture  series,  put  those  on  the  list.  That's  something  fun  that  everybody  can 
enjoy,  and  it  doesn't  cost  the  museum  one  extra  cent,  since  those  things  are  al¬ 
ready  accessible. 

The  next  thing  we  do  is  talk  about  things  that  can  be  touched.  As  a  blind 
person,  let  me  tell  you  that  it's  very  boring  to  go  to  a  museum  or  zoo  or  theater 
and  just  sit.  It  isn't  worth  the  effort  and  the  travel  time.  That  exhibit  had  better 
be  interesting  to  me,  or  I'd  rather  stay  home.  So  we  talk  about  the  list  of  things 
that  the  museum  has  that  they  don't  mind  people  touching.  For  example,  our 
Field  Museum  in  Chicago  has  a  great  big  dinosaur  bone.  Every  kid  in  Chicago 
that  goes  to  the  Field  Museum  has  touched  that  bone,  because  everyone  wants 
to  say,  "I  touched  a  dinosaur  bone."  In  that  same  exhibit,  there  are  bronzes  of 
people  from  other  lands.  Everyone  touches  them.  All  the  noses  are  shiny,  be¬ 
cause  everyone  touches  the  nose.  So,  the  second  step  is  to  make  a  list  of  the 
things  that  can  be  touched  at  the  art  museum. 

What  does  that  do?  It  makes  people  think  in  terms  of  a  list  of  things,  and  it 
makes  that  list  available  to  everyone.  It  also  makes  people  think  in  terms  of  fu¬ 
ture  planning.  After  we  figure  that  out  and  get  that  list  of  touchables,  then  we 
go  to  the  next  step. 

Some  museums  want  to  have  a  tactile  gallery.  There  are  pro's  and  con's  to 
this.  Some  people  don't  like  tactile  galleries;  other  people  say  they'd  rather 
have  the  full  experience  of  a  tactile  gallery  than  a  halfway  experience  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  museum.  What  you  do  then  is  a  gallery  study  to  find  out  what  will  make  that 
gallery  interesting  and  what  kind  of  items  can  be  used.  My  favorite  gallery  story 
is  about  my  first  working  in  the  Art  Institute,  where  I  lectured  on  tactile  art  to 
both  blind  and  sighted  people.  My  first  task  was  to  meet  with  the  curators.  One 
of  the  curators  showed  me  a  lot  of  different  items,  some  interesting,  some  not. 
I  suggested  making  an  arrangement  whereby  blind  people  could,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  only,  touch  things  in  the  gallery.  He  said,  "Oh,  no,  we  could  never  have 
that  happen."  When  I  asked  why  not,  he  replied,  "You  know,  those  of  us  that  are 
curators  don't  touch  things  anymore  than  we  have  to,  and  we  know  how  to 
touch." 

I  said,  "Pardon  me,  but  do  you  know  who  you  are  talking  to?  You're  talking 
to  a  blind  person  who  has  spent  her  whole  life,  by  necessity,  knowing  how  to 
touch." 

So  attitudes  can  be  a  problem,  but  we're  making  progress  changing  them. 
How  we  have  a  big  exhibit  from  the  Museum  of  Art  which  can  be  touched.  We 
move  ahead  at  very  small  rates,  but  we  get  what  we  want. 

Working  on  the  galleries,  we  try  to  develop  a  grouping  of  tactile  items. 
What  I  like  to  do  with  the  major  museums  is  to  suggest  that  if  they  have  a  tem¬ 
porary  exhibit  on  China  or  King  Tut  that  is  drawing  big  crowds,  that  during  that 
time,  they  should  change  the  tactile  exhibit  to  coordinate  it  with  the  temporary 
exhibit.  The  movement  with  tactile  galleries  is  to  complement  the  regular 
museum  experience. 

A  lot  of  museums  are  too  small  to  have  a  tactile  gallery.  What  works  well 
in  these  museums  is  a  touch  cart.  This  is  a  group  of  items  collected,  all  of  which 
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can  be  handled.  It's  used  a  lot  by  historical  societies.  The  items  are  put  on  a 
cart  for  people  to  pass  around,  touch  them,  and  talk  about  them  and  what 
they're  used  for.  That's  one  option  for  a  tactile  experience. 

Another  option  that  works  well  for  small  museums  is  a  discovery  box.  This 
is  a  big  box  full  of  all  kinds  of  different  items  on  one  subject.  We've  done  dis¬ 
covery  boxes  on  Africa,  China,  rocks  and  minerals,  and  prehistoric  life.  The  vis¬ 
itor  opens  the  box  to  Find  10  to  15  different  artifacts  that  are  related  to  that 
subject,  with  braille  and  large  print  labels  and  cassette  material  explaining  the 
items.  Groups  or  individuals  can  enjoy  the  discovery  box  as  a  museum  experi¬ 
ence. 

One  of  the  problems  that  we  have  to  be  aware  of  is  focusing  the  exhibit. 
You  can  go  to  a  natural  history  museum  and  see  three  different  kinds  of  plants, 
18  animals,  and  four  types  of  habitat.  What  most  of  us  need  is  an  experience 
concentrated  on  one  subject.  A  person  studying  about  birds  and  their  habits 
might  only  want  to  see  a  bird  exhibit;  he  can  spend  some  time  there  and  feel 
he's  really  learned  something  on  the  subject.  So  we  try  to  focus  the  touch  cart 
and  the  discovery  box  to  complement  the  regular  museum  experience.  These 
are  some  of  the  things  I  propose  when  we  meet  with  the  museum  people. 

The  other  thing  that  we  talk  about  is  long-term  planning.  You  can't  make 
the  museum  totally  accessible,  but  we  suggest  making  some  things  in  each 
new  exhibit  accessible  to  blind  people  as  well  as  everyone  else.  That  kind  of 
goal  is  not  unrealistic. 

At  this  point,  we  have  things  right  away  that  are  touchable,  and  we  have 
short  term  goals  and  long  term  goals;  we  have  a  great  plan  of  accessibility,  but 
what  do  we  do  next?  At  Horizons,  we  contour  our  plan  with  the  museum's.  We 
produce  material  in  braille,  large  print  and  on  tape.  Our  cassette  department 
at  Horizons  is  very  interesting.  A  lot  of  people  want  to  read  for  us,  but  just  don't 
know  how.  For  our  program,  we've  elected  to  be  true  snobs.  Only  radio  and 
TV  people  do  our  recordings.  That  way,  we  have  a  good,  professional  quality 
recording  that  we  can  be  proud  of. 

Braille  and  large  print  are  very  important,  too,  especially  in  the  sciences. 
A  lot  of  people  who  go  to  museums  need  to  see  the  words  written  out.  It  doesn't 
meet  the  needs  of  the  large  segment  of  the  population  which  reads  neither 
braille  nor  large  print,  but  I  don't  think  we  should  ever  abandon  braille.  It  is 
the  only  means  for  blind  people  to  read  and  write,  and  therefore  be  truly  lit¬ 
erate. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  are  raised  line  drawings.  They  once  had  a  big 
place  in  our  work,  but  times  have  changed.  At  Horizons,  we  don't  do  raised  line 
drawings.  What  blind  people  need  in  terms  of  comprehending  a  subject  is  the 
closest  thing  to  a  three-dimensional  model.  Within  the  next  month  at  Horizons, 
we  will  be  into  production  with  a  machine  that  will  be  able  to  give  us  up  to  five 
inches  in  relief.  So  with  our  pictures,  you're  going  to  really  feel  that  picture 
coming  out  at  you.  You'll  have  an  idea  of  what  it  is,  what  it  looks  like,  how  it 
feels.  This  is  the  newest  thing. 

The  other  thing  at  Horizons  is  that  we  are  going  to  be  producing  three-di¬ 
mensional  models.  For  example,  for  the  Chicago  Art  Center  and  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society,  we  produced  models  of  ten  of  the  most  well-known  Chicago 
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buildings.  They  are  models  of  the  Wrigley  Building  and  the  Sears  Tower  that 
you  can  actually  pick  up  and  hold  in  your  hand.  There's  an  audio  tape  along 
with  them.  As  blind  people,  we  don't  usually  get  more  of  an  impression  of  a 
building  than  a  doorway,  an  escalator  or  a  hallway.  With  these  models,  we  can 
feel  the  real  shape  and  the  lines  of  the  building,  to  get  an  idea  why  people  think 
it's  so  impressive. 

Horizons  is  doing  that  by  production  of  these  models.  We  also  have  raised 
pictures  and  three-dimensional  models  of  animals. 

The  other  important  thing  that  has  to  be  done  at  museums  is  awareness 
sessions.  Ruth,  Sheryl  and  Ken  talked  about  this,  and  1  don't  want  to  be  redun¬ 
dant.  One  of  the  things  I  think  is  important,  however,  is  talking  with  the 
curators  and  staff  so  they  won't  be  so  flustered  by  blind  visitors. 

To  sum  up  Horizon's  services,  we  have  braille  and  large  print  catalogs  of 
our  materials  on  accessibility.  We  also  send  out  a  newsletter,  and  we  keep  track 
of  accessible  museums  throughout  the  country.  We  have  two  advisory  com¬ 
mittees  at  Horizons,  one  constituted  primarily  of  blind  people,  because  we 
know  best  what  we  need.  These  are  people  representing  agencies  or  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  blind.  The  second  advisory  committee  is  composed  of  people 
with  museums  and  with  the  performing  arts.  They  coordinate  efforts,  like  shar¬ 
ing  exhibits.  If  the  Brookfield  zoo  has  a  bear  and  another  zoo  needs  a  bear, 
the  committee  takes  care  of  that.  The  last  thing  is  a  new  and  exciting  program 
at  Horizons  called  Outreach.  In  this  program,  blind  and  visually  impaired 
people  go  once  or  twice  a  month,  transportation  provided,  to  the  museum  or 
theater.  We  find  as  a  result  that  more  and  more  people  are  wanting  to  go  on 
their  own.  At  Horizons,  we  are  helping  people  get  into  the  habit  of  museum¬ 
going. 

Finally,  it's  important  to  talk  initially  about  architectural  versus  program¬ 
matic  accessibility.  For  blind  people,  programmatic  accessibility  is  far  more 
important.  The  difference  is  if  you  put  in  handrails  or  ramps,  they'll  be  there 
until  the  building  is  torn  down.  The  programs,  however,  are  constantly  chang¬ 
ing.  As  we  work  with  museums,  it's  very  important  to  check  with  them  every 
three  weeks  or  so  to  see  what's  going  on  and  how  many  people  are  visiting. 
Working  or  evaluating  the  programs,  changing  them,  and  evaluating  visual 
arts  materials  is  also  important.  We  have  to  help  museums  not  just  become 
accessible  to  us,  but  to  stay  accessible. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  PRESENTATION 

by  Alice  P.  Kenney 

May  I  say  first  that  I  was  impressed  by  these  presentations,  particularly 
how  far  the  various  programs  have  come  in  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Barbara 
Chandler  pointed  out  that  collaboration  between  museums  and  visually  li¬ 
mited  people  must  be  two-way,  and  that  such  people  have  a  responsibility  to 
make  their  needs  and  wishes  known.  Rose  Resnick  stated  that  the  session 
would  present  new  ideas  about  museum  accommodations,  publicize  the 
issue,  and  urge  audience  members  to  promote  accessibility  in  their  own  com¬ 
munity.  Many  promising  experiments  have  been  tried  in  museums  around  the 
country;  now  visually  impaired  visitors  need  to  let  other  museums  know  which 
should  be  more  widely  adopted. 

Sheryl  Bar  described  "Form  in  Art",  a  three  year  program  in  which  visually 
impaired  persons  combine  studio  experience  in  various  media  with  tactile 
study  of  art  history  in  the  museum  galleries.  She  also  coordinated  her 
museum's  response  to  Section  504,  including  introductory  tours  modified  by 
expanded  description,  and  touching  selected  durable  artifacts.  Her  encoun¬ 
ters  with  attitudinal  barriers,  largely  arising  from  ignorance  and  misun¬ 
derstanding  among  staff  members  from  top  administrators  to  low-level  per¬ 
sonnel,  are  typical  of  many  museums.  This  situation  is  changing,  however,  as 
I  discovered  on  a  recent  special  audience  task  force  at  the  New  York  State 
Museum,  which  included  the  director  and  assistant  commissioner. 

Her  most  important  point  was  that  museums  are  often  disappointed  be¬ 
cause  so  few  visually  impaired  people  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  they 
try  to  offer.  Arranging  such  activities  among  the  many  other  responsibilities  of 
a  museum  requires  time,  planning,  financial  resources,  and  effort  by  many 
people,  who  need  some  visible  response.  Museum  policymakers  understand¬ 
ably  become  disillusioned  when  blind  activists  who  loudly  demand  access  do 
not  patronize  accessible  programs  when  these  are  provided;  lack  of  transpor¬ 
tation  is  insufficient  excuse.  If  such  programs  are  to  continue,  visually  im¬ 
paired  persons  must  become  familiar  with  them,  use  them,  and  encourage 
others  in  the  blind  community  to  do  likewise. 

Ruth  Sheets  emphasized  that  visually  impaired  people  must  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  making  themselves  known  and  their  presence  felt  in  the 
museum  community.  The  momentum  of  Section  504  has  diminished,  and 
they  must  work  for  what  they  want  in  the  face  of  severely  reduced  budgets  and 
staff.  Militant  tactics,  such  as  complaints,  demands  and  threats  of  lawsuits,  are 
now  unlikely  to  be  effective,  but  a  constructive  approach  can  accomplish 
much.  The  first  step  is  for  visually  impaired  persons  to  gain  some  insight  into 
the  museum's  point  of  view  and  the  practical  reasons  behind  its  policies. 

This  understood,  letters  of  support  expressing  appreciation  for  what  the 
museum  has  done,  and  suggesting  possible  practicable — and  affordable — 
further  improvements  can  produce  results.  The  writers  can  also  make  them¬ 
selves  available  as  consultants,  advisers  and  evaluators,  and  direct  the 
museum  to  sources  of  technical  assistance  in  the  blind  community.  They  can 
improve  interpretation  by  providing  feed-back  and  participating  in  docent 
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training,  to  which  they  can  contribute  the  benefits  of  their  experience  and  their 
example  as  representative  blind  visitors.  They  will  get  farthest  if  they  de¬ 
monstrate  by  their  actions  that  they  consider  the  museum  enjoyable,  worth¬ 
while,  and  deserving  of  support  from  them  as  from  other  citizens. 

Kenneth  Stuckey  pointed  out  the  importance  of  touching  museum  ar¬ 
tifacts  in  helping  children  who  have  never  seen  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
words.  This  reminded  me  of  an  incident  when  a  blind  consultant  on  a  scale 
model  of  a  historic  church  claimed  that  she  had  never  before  understood  the 
word  "belfry".  The  blind  person  may  learn  in  a  museum  to  identify  objects  en¬ 
countered  in  the  world,  and  also  how  to  find  out  more  about  them.  Such 
museum  experiences  have  their  limits,  however,  as  a  child  who  has  touched  a 
crab  shell  may  discover  all  too  quickly  on  handling  a  live  crab! 

Also  helpful  are  multisensory  experiences  such  as  the  "living  history"  by 
which  some  museums  recreate  the  context  of  everyday  activities  in  which  old 
artifacts  are  used.  Blind  people  can  call  the  attention  of  those  who  depend  over 
much  on  sight  to  what  can  be  learned  by  hearing,  touch,  smell  and  taste.  The 
blind  visitor  who  asks  "what's  in  this  for  me?"  needs  not  only  hands-on  ac¬ 
tivities,  but  museum  staff  who  bring  to  life  the  people  who  made  and  used  the 
objects.  The  welcome  accorded  to  blind  children  at  a  museum  in  Greece 
suggests  the  importance  of  asking  for  help,  contacting  the  right  people,  and 
making  advance  arrangements. 

Camille  Vogel  made  clear  that  the  reliance  of  blind  people  on  touching 
may  give  them  more  balanced  vision  then  people  taught  from  childhood 
"Don't  touch!"  Blind  people  may  thus  indeed  develop  appreciation  of  the  de¬ 
lights  of  tacticle  perception,  but  they  have  also  learned  its  limits  which  others 
may  have  to  be  taught.  Children,  whether  blind  or  sighted,  need  to  learn  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  objects  which  may  safely  be  handled  and  others  which  it 
would  be  wiser  to  leave  alone.  Curators  who  believe  that  only  they  know  how 
to  handle  valuable  artifacts,  however,  should  remember  that  blind  people  have 
been  touching  delicate  objects  all  their  lives. 

The  work  of  Horizons  for  the  Blind,  now  recognized  beyond  Chicago,  de¬ 
monstrates  how  blind  people  can  contribute  to  museums  as  professionals. 
The  issue  of  architectural  accessibility,  requiring  one-time  structural  modifi¬ 
cations,  is  far  less  important  to  blind  people  than  program  accessibility,  which 
is  always  changing.  Blind  people  expect  their  museum  visit  to  justify  their  ef¬ 
fort  in  getting  there,  and  wish  to  enjoy  the  same  sort  of  activities  as  visitors 
in  general.  They  want  to  appreciate  by  senses  other  than  sight  the  form,  mean¬ 
ing  and  depth  that  artifacts  can  communicate  in  a  total  museum  experience. 

These  presentations  have  been  very  valuable,  but  their  limits  should  also 
be  indicated,  particularly  their  almost  exclusive  concentration  on  tactile  ac¬ 
commodations.  Perhaps  90%  of  all  blind  people  have  some  usable  vision, 
while  the  more  than  50%  who  are  over  65  have  lost  their  sight  gradually 
through  the  aging  process.  Most  have  never  learned  techniques  of  touching, 
reading  Braille  or  raised-line  drawings,  and  many  have  such  conditions  as  ar¬ 
thritis  or  diabetes,  which  limit  flexibility  or  sensitivity  of  their  hands.  But  they 
have  considerable  residual  vision,  good  visual  memory,  and  usually  visit  the 
museum  with  relatives  or  friends  familiar  with  their  interests  and  needs. 
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Museums  and  visually  limited  visitors  should  therefore  be  aware  of  a  wide 
variety  of  accommodations  extending  far  beyond  tactile  tours  and  galleries. 
These  include  cassette  tours,  brochures  and  literature  in  large  type  and  en¬ 
larged  black  and  white  photographs,  all  of  which  are  inexpensive  and  can  eas¬ 
ily  be  made  available  upon  request.  Expanded  descriptions  permit  such  vis¬ 
itors  to  enjoy  tours  in  the  company  of  those  who  bring  them,  rather  than  being 
singled  out  for  special  treatment.  And  many  features  important  to  visually  li¬ 
mited  people,  such  as  large  type  labels  and  clearly  organized  explanations,  im¬ 
prove  the  museums'  interpretation  for  everyone. 

Museums,  visually  limited  individuals,  and  groups  of  and  for  blind  per¬ 
sons  therefore  need  to  get  better  acquainted  and  work  together  for  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage.  now  that  Section  504  has  made  them  aware  of  each  other's  existence, 
visually  impaired  people  must  take  responsibility  for  building  on  what  has  al¬ 
ready  been  accomplished.  Blind  professionals  can  communicate  with 
museums  in  their  own  language,  while  any  visitor  can  learn  to  understand  and 
respect  the  museum's  point  of  view.  Most  important  of  all,  if  existing  programs 
are  to  continue  and  be  improved,  blind  people  must  inquire  about  them,  use 
them,  and  recommend  them  to  others. 
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CONCLUDING  RENARKS 

by  Rose  Resnick 


I  Just  want  to  say  one  thing  about  touching,  which  is  that  it's  very  important 
to  the  whole  human  race.  It's  not  just  blind  people  who  appreciate  the  world 
through  the  sense  of  touch.  When  you  go  to  the  market,  you  judge  the  ripeness 
of  lettuce  and  tomatoes  by  touching  them.  When  you  see  a  newborn  baby,  your 
natural  instinct  is  to  touch  it,  to  hold  it.  When  the  doctor  examines  you,  he 
thumps  you  and  touches  you  to  check  your  muscles  and  reflexes.  There  are 
many  things  we  want  to  touch;  without  that  sense,  we  would  be  deprived  of  a 
great  deal  of  information  and  pleasures. 

I  trust  that  many  of  you  in  the  audience  today  have  been  inspired  to  take 
home  to  your  respective  communities  ideas  that  will  mean  enrichment  to 
handicapped  citizens  through  the  medium  of  your  museums.  Museum  visits 
should  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  of  all  elementary  and  high 
school  programs,  but  especially  in  schools  for  the  blind,  where  early  training  in 
art  appreciation  can  make  later  museum  experiences  more  enjoyable.  To  im¬ 
plement  and  facilitate  such  programs,  city  governments  should  provide  trans¬ 
portation  not  just  for  handicapped  students,  but  for  all  students.  The  multisen- 
sory  approach  can  enrich  the  museum  experience  not  just  for  handicapped 
citizens,  but  for  everyone. 
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AFTERWORD 


If  you  haven't  visited  your  local  museum  lately,  now  is  the  time  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  museum-going.  All  over  the  country  there  are  museums  for  any 
special  interest  from  natural  science  and  local  history  to  fine  arts.  In  the  past 
blind  people  were  not  much  interested  in  art  museums  because  nothing  could 
be  touched.  But  ever  since  the  Federal  government  mandated  equal  access  for 
all  citizens,  museums  are  more  eager  to  accommodate  handicapped  visitors. 

Blind  people  have  the  responsibility  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  visit  to  the 
museum,  to  do  a  bit  of  studying  so  they  will  know  what  to  look  for.  In  this  way, 
they  will  be  able  to  intelligently  enjoy  what  the  museum  has  to  offer. 

More  and  more  museums  and  historical  houses  are  offering  tactile 
exhibits  since  the  first  tactile  gallery,  the  Mary  Duke  Biddell  Gallery,  opened  at 
the  north  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  in  1966.  The  movement  has  become  interna¬ 
tional.  In  London,  the  British  Museum  offers  touch  tours  for  blind  visitors  who 
make  advance  arrangements.  In  Westminster  Abbey,  one  can  touch  the  tombs 
of  famous  people,  such  as  Chaucer,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor.  Blind  visitors  to  Southampton  get  a  hands-on  look  at  the  great  histori¬ 
cal  buildings  through  the  use  of  touch  carts  with  scale  models.  Tactile  art 
exhibits  have  been  held  in  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  Helsinki,  Stockholm,  Lisbon, 
Tel  Aviv,  Berlin  and  Paris. 

In  this  country,  several  museums  have  tactile  programs  using  a  variety  of 
approaches.  In  Philadelphia,  the  Rodin  Museum  has  bronze  casts  of  the 
sculptor's  works,  all  of  which  are  touchable.  From  1977  to  1981  the  national 
Portrait  Gallery  of  the  Smithsonian  included  in  its  Haptic  Gallery  the  casts  of 
eleven  well  known  historical  figures  selected  from  original  sculptures  in  its 
general  collection.  In  Boston  recently,  forty  artists  submitted  sculpture  to  a 
tactile  show,  knowing  that  10,000  kids  going  to  the  Museum  of  Science  were 
going  to  be  allowed  to  handle  all  those  pieces  of  sculpture.  22  pieces  were 
selected  for  display  in  the  show.  There  are  artists  out  there  ready  to  produce 
touchable  art  work.  The  Museum  of  natural  History  at  the  Smithsonian  has  a 
completely  touchable  insect  zoo.  When  the  Air  and  Space  Museum  at  the 
Smithsonian  offered  moon  rocks  as  a  touchable  exhibit,  everyone  who  came 
was  eager  to  take  part  in  it.  It's  true  that  not  Just  blind  people  want  to  touch 
exhibits.  The  Tate  Gallery  in  London  caused  some  dissatisfaction  among  its 
regular  visitors  when  it  restricted  tactile  exhibits  to  people  with  vision  hand¬ 
icaps. 

In  many  historical  houses,  visitors  participate  in  the  use  of  the  artifacts,  by 
dressing  in  costume  and  so  forth.  In  others,  blind  visitors  may  be  allowed  be¬ 
hind  the  ropes  to  touch  the  exhibits.  For  example,  in  Ford's  Theater,  a  blind  vis¬ 
itor  is  allowed  to  go  into  Lincoln's  box  to  touch  the  rocking  chair  where  he  was 
sitting  when  Booth  shot  him.  There  are  many  such  programs  now,  as 
museums  try  to  comply  with  mandated  accessibility. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  all  museums  are  going  to  be  equally  welcoming  of 
handicapped  visitors.  However,  a  museum  that  does  not  have  room  or  money 
for  a  touch  gallery  will  probably  be  willing  to  experiment  with  braille  and  large 
print  labels,  cassette  guides,  music  programs  or  workshops  to  demonstrate 
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the  tools  of  art — paints,  chisels,  clay,  and  wire,  for  example.  As  museum- 
goers,  we  have  the  obligation  to  help  museums  become  accessible  by  letting 
our  needs  be  known,  and  then  by  supporting  the  museum  once  the  exhibits  are 
in  place.  We  can  make  the  difference.  In  1980,  at  the  Louisville  ACB  conven¬ 
tion,  Friends-in-Art  went  to  the  Speed  Museum.  They  had  taken  down  their 
guided  tour  for  blind  because  they  wanted  to  rethink  their  plans.  On  the  basis 
of  our  comments,  their  separate  tactile  room  has  been  enlarged  to  a  tactile  gal¬ 
lery,  with  regularly  rotated  shows.  Our  becoming  regular  museum  visitors  is 
the  best  way  to  make  sure  that  a  museum  that  has  become  accessible  will  stay 
accessible. 
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Sheiyl  Bar  has  an  M.Ed.  from  Tufts  University  and  has  been  an  instructor  in 
sculpture  and  art  history  at  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  She  was  also  the 
504  coordinator,  and  coordinator  of  Form  in  Art.  Since  1981,  she  has  been 
manager  of  programs  for  the  disabled  at  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 
Alice  P.  Kenney,  who  received  her  Ph.D.  in  history  from  Columbia  University, 
was  formerly  chairman  of  the  history  department  at  Cedar  Crest  College  in  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa.  She  is  now  Research  Associate  at  the  Albany  (H.  Y. )  Institute  of  His¬ 
tory  and  Art.  She  is  the  author  of  Access  to  the  Fast  (1980)  and  several  articles 
on  museum  accommodation  for  disabled  visitors,  as  well  as  several  books  and 
numerous  articles  on  historical  subjects. 

Rose  Resnick,  who  received  her  Ed.D.  from  the  University  of  San  Francisco, 
also  received  an  extensive  musical  education  which  included  study  at  the 
Fountainbleau  Conservatory  in  France.  Formerly  Director  of  Programs  at  the 
San  Francisco  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind.  She  is  now  executive  director  of  the 
California  League  for  the  Handicapped,  she  was  instrumental  in  organizing  a 
volunteer  taping  service  for  the  blind  throughout  the  California  prison  system. 
She  has  received  much  recognition  for  her  work  for  the  blind,  including  the 
Migel  Award  from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Ruth  A.  Sheets  received  a  B.S.  degree  from  Peabody  College  and  an  M.Ed. 
from  Beaver  College,  specializing  in  gifted  education.  In  the  past,  she  has 
worked  for  the  Radio  Information  Center  for  the  Blind,  the  Library  for  the  Blind 
and  Volunteer  Services  for  the  Blind,  all  in  Philadelphia.  She  is  currently  the 
special  education  Program  Assistant  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  Office  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 

Kenneth  A.  Stuckey  was  born  in  London,  England.  In  1976  he  obtained  a  B.  S. 
in  history  from  northeastern  University  in  Boston,  and  in  1982,  a  Master  of  Li¬ 
brary  Science  from  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  in  Kingston.  Since  1965,  he 
has  been  employed  at  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  as  research  librarian  at 
the  Samuel  P.  Hayes  Research  Library,  curator  of  the  Perkins  Museum,  Tactile 
Museum,  and  Blindiana  Museum,  as  well  as  editor  of  the  Perkins  newsletter.  He 
is  active  in  the  Watertown  Lions  Club. 

Camille  C.  Vogel  was  educated  at  Loyola  University  in  Chicago,  and  is  cur¬ 
rently  executive  director  of  Horizons  for  the  Blind.  She  is  active  in  volunteer 
work,  including  at  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the  Chicago  Horticultural  Society,  the 
Shedd  Aquarium,  and  as  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  on  accessibility 
of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  the  Field  Museum  of  natural  History,  and  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the  advisory  council  of  the 
Department  of  Aging  and  Disabled  for  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Editor's  note:  Dr.  Kenney  died  February  4,  1985  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Ruth  Sheets  is  a  Theoiogy  student  at  Vanderbiit  University, 
nashviite. 
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